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in the discussion of any theory. . . . This book does not profess to be a history 
of educational theory, and makes no pretence of giving a chronological account 
of all the happenings that mark the process by which our present stage of 
educational theory has been reached" (pp. 103-104). 

It is obvious that this is a difficult program to carry through, and the im- 
pression which one receives from the book as a whole suggests the question 
whether some other plan of arrangement would not have been more satis- 
factory. The frequent "to and fro movement" obscures the unity, the re- 
lation of the theory under discussion to "the development of educational theory 
as a whole." This impression is strengthened, I think, by the overloading of 
the discussion through references to a multitude of subordinate topics. The 
result is that the reader has difficulty in discovering and following the general 
direction and relations of the evolutionary movement. This criticism, how- 
ever, applies to the book as a whole rather than to its discussion of individual 
problems and theories. Professor Adams treats in an admirable way the most 
fundamental problems of current educational theory, and often succeeds in 
overcoming the oppositions and contradictions of the old formulations by the 
employment of a more concrete logic and more modern principles of analysis. 
This is especially evident in the discussion of the relation of Formal Discipline 
and Specific Education, which forms in a sense the central topic of the volume. 
The author always shows his acquaintance with the most recent literature 
on educational problems, particularly the experimental investigations which 
have been carried on in this country. The idealistic philosophy on which he 
bases his theory of education is hospitable to the results of all kinds of physical 
and experimental inquiries. Indeed even an experimentalist might be inclined 
to criticise Professor Adams for the somewhat unquestioning faith which 
he places in mental tests. 

The volume has the following chapter headings: The Nature and Scope 
of Educational Theory; The Data of Education; The Historical Aspect of 
Educational Theory; The Prehistoric Stage; The Social and the Individual 
Aim in Education; Specific Education; The Educational Organon; Humanism; 
Naturalism; The Idealistic Basis of Education; The Mechanical View; The 
Educational Outlook. 

J. E. C. 

Immanuel Kants Leben. Dargestellt von Karl VorlXnder. Leipzig, 

Verlag von Felix Meiner, 191 1. — pp. xi, 223. 

This volume is a supplement to the edition of Kant's Complete Works which 
appeared a few years ago under the general editorship of Vorlander as a part 
of the well-known " Philosophische Bibliothek." As Vorlander points out, 
the usual accounts of Kant's life are drawn from Schubert's biography which 
was published sixty years ago, and which is now quite inadequate in the light 
of the results which the investigation of recent years have brought to light. 
It was therefore an important service to bring together these scattered results, 
and from them to give in brief compass a new account of Kant's life. Only 
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in the case of a few of the least generally known writings is any attempt made 
to give an analysis of Kant's thought. Moreover, the author reserves, as he 
tells us, for a future volume an estimate of Kant's character and a detailed 
account of his attitude towards Politics, Religion, Art, etc. The account of 
Kant's life is clear and interesting, and is based upon the most authoritative 
sources of information, an account of which is given at the end of the book. 

J. E. C. 

La Philosophie de William James. Par Th. Flournoy. Saint-Blaise, Foyer 

Solidariste, 1911. — pp. 219. 

In the spring of 1910 the Christian Association of Swiss Students invited 
William James to address them at their conference in St. Croix. Mr. James 
accepted the invitation on condition of an improvement in his health. That 
he did not go to St. Croix is a matter of history. The officers of the association 
then turned to M. Flournoy to fill the vacant place on their program. "Mes 
circonstances particulieres me firent longtemps hesiter; mais quand arriva la 
desolante nouvelle de la mort de James, il ne me parut pas que je pusse me 
soustraire a la tache douloureuse qui m'etait proposee; je vis comme un devoir 
sacre a ne pas laisser echapper cette occasion d'evoquer devant mes jeunes 
auditeurs le souvenir du penseur de genie, du caractere splendide, du veritable 
ami qui venait de nous etre si brusquement enleve." 

This book is the fulfilment of that sacred duty. And it has been well 
fulfilled, nor could a better man have been chosen to fulfil it. William James 
himself had said of Flournoy that there wasaman who walked with him shoulder 
to shoulder, and the book shows it. I have had occasion to read, since the 
master's death, well-nigh everything that has been written about him and his 
work, but this is the first treatise I have seen in which the personality and 
opinions of the writer have been suppressed in the interests of his subject- 
matter. The reader from time to time gets the feeling that James himself 
is here speaking, that such is his very trick of expression, such the cadence of 
his phrase. The inevitable refraction of a foreign tongue, the special conditions 
of a special audience, are as if they were not. The very word and spirit of the 
great American thinker hover near and shine through. Almost each sentence 
has, as it were, the whole of James's philosophy for its fringe. 

Yet that this should not be altogether so, is inevitable. A patriotic Swiss, 
speaking to youthful countrymen, would be apt to stress a little too heavily 
the influence on James of Agassiz, a Swiss; the pragmatic character of the 
philosophies of such Swiss thinkers as J. J. Gourd and Ernest Martin. And a 
Christian and spiritist might claim for James more intimate connection with 
his cherished beliefs than actually existed. But these overemphases, all of 
them, are as slight as they are natural. The chief thing is that the portrait 
here drawn is really the portrait of the philosopher William James, and drawn 
with a faithfuless and intimacy unprecedented. 

It would be supererogatory to reproduce for the readers of this Review the 
details of that portrait. They are skilfully and dramatically marshalled, and 



